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of perception, and it is in the mutual action of these
on each other that the highest results may be antici-
pated If we examine the history of education, and
especially that of great and wise men, we find that in
many forms these principles have shown their truth
and vitality. Memory was of old systematically
developed to a degree now unknown, and that among
millions of men. Quickness of perception has been
brought out in manifold ways by the needs of life
and by amusements, and we know it can be created,
but to take it from its wild flower stage into the
garden of culture, and scientifically utilise it in educa-
tion in connection with memory and as a corrective
or aid, lies in the future

SUMMARY,

To recapitulate, and to set forth clearly what I
have written, I would say, firstly, that memory can be
developed in all children to a greater extent than is
usual by the simple method of making a child learn
easy lessons perfectly, taking great care not to exercise
it on more than one or two subjects, until the art of
learning is acquired. Secondly, that the memory must
be counterbalanced by increasing quickness of percep-
tion. This is brought out at first by processes which,
train the eye only to rapid perception, but which, as
they are changed, awaken intellectual observation and
rapid action of the mind. When a person has been
thus trained we may expect that he will be observant
of resemblances, contrasts, and probably readily per-
ceptive of humour and the principles of poetry. Exer-
cising quickness of perception is extremely conducive